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CITY ART MUSEUM BULLETIN 



BELGIAN MASTER'S SCULPTURE 
AT ART MUSEUM INTER- 
PRETATIVE OF ERA 

From the St. Louis Star, May 7, 1914 

One of the most instructive art exhibitions 
ever seen in St. Louis, or any American city, is 
now installed as a special transient collection in 
five galleries in the City Art Museum. It is the 
work of Constantin Meunier, sculptor, the great 
Belgium master who derived his inspiration from 
a study of the toilers in Belgium's crowded 
industries. 

In Meunier's country the population is thicker, 
laboring conditions more intense, than elsewhere. 
Attention is of sheer necessity turned to the 
oppressive conditions surrounding the workers in 
the mines and mills and fields. These workers 
were studied by Meunier, who went down into 
the depths of the mines and stood by the seething 
furnaces, until he caught the spirit of the theme, 
then bent himself to its interpretation in monu- 
mental figures that hold the interest of the world. 

So intense are these interpretations in their 
emphasis upon the trend that the conditions of 
labor have given to the workers' development, 
that the sculptor has been accused of appealing 
to the human sympathies rather than to the 
artistic judgment of the public. Many of his 
statues are indeed realistic in their expression of 
the character, the feeling, the pathos, that modern 
industrialism has impressed upon these toilers. 

And, with all this, Meunier's figures have a 
dignity, a bigness, that make us glad to claim 
them as personifications of the human spirit. 
They are more than portraits. They are even 
more than social types. They are types of a 
humanity that is struggling with the problems 
of the age. Meunier's work is immensely 
impressed with his times. It is interpretative of 
the era. Therefore it will live. 

The Meunier exhibition deserves the considera- 
tion of St. Louisans, because it is the most 
impressive one-artist collection ever brought to 
this country. It gives St. Louisans the oppor- 
tunity right here at home to study a big move- 
ment in modern art, as they might not be able 
to study it on any visit abroad. Constantin 
Meunier died nine years ago. Already the influ- 
ence of his art is seen in the world's schools, not 
only of sculpture, but of painting also, and has 
been shown in other exhibitions in the City Art 
Museum. Meunier has affected the world's vision. 
He has deepened and intensified our insight into 
the meaning of modern life, and the scope of 
modern art. His work, therefore, has a great 
significance for the new St. Louis, where the 
influence of sculpture upon the city's life is 
really beginning. 

MEUNIER'S SCULPTURE 
BIG TOPIC OF ARTISTS 

From the St. Louis Times, May 7, 1914 

The Meunier exhibition at the City Art Museum 
gives us a remarkable application of Pope's 



famous dictum that "The proper study of man- 
kind is man." There is much discussion among 
the critics and schools as to just what it is that 
Constantin Meunier has done, in his sculptures, 
whether he has been most an apostle of labor or 
an apostle of art. 

But no one who looks intelligently at these 
intense personifications can fail to be impressed 
by the profoundness of the artist's knowledge. 
Some say the sculptor has taken up the battle 
of the down-trodden Belgian toiler and, dwell- 
ing upon the pathos, the bitterness and the degra- 
dation of the masses that are "ground under the 
heel of modern industry," has made his art a 
basis of socialist propaganda. 

Percival Chubb, leader of the Ethical Society, 
who addressed his congregation on "The Epic 
of Labor" last Sunday, illustrating his theme by 
references to the Meunier exhibition, took an 
opposite view. What impressed him was Meunier's 
exaltation of the worker into the type and symbol 
of progressive humanity. 

Deep Sympathies Exhibited. 

To many students of art, it would appear 
Meunier was first and last a sculptor, whatever 
his sympathies, approaching his theme from a 
purely artistic point of view. He certainly was 
a great composer and seized upon the monumental 
quality in the subject. Perhaps composition so 
intense, so typifying, as in some of Meunier's 
statues, would be impossible without a stirring 
of the artist's soul by deep sympathies and 
emotions. 

And perhaps it should mean even more to 
students, whether of art or of social problems, 
that a disinterested searcher for an artistic oppor- 
tunity, a single-minded artist, should find his 
supreme inspiration in the mines and factories 
and fields of Belgium, in the heart of the world's 
intensest industrial laboring. The powerful effect 
of Meunier's "crowning work," the "Monument 
to Labor," testifies to the inspirational value of a 
vital, living theme, for the artist. 

Somehow the imposing figures of "The Sower," 
"The Dock Hand," "The Hammerman," by 
Meunier little suggest a down-trodden toiler. On 
the contrary, they make their subjects typical of 
humanity, personifications of the human spirit, 
applying itself to domination over nature, in all 
these various fields. 

Greek Athletes Are Recalled. 

In his "Dock Hand" is something that recalls 
the Greek athletes, as portrayed by the master 
sculptors of art's "golden age." There is indeed 
an emphasis upon the adaptation of the figure 
to a special sort of work, but there is fine sym- 
metry, poise and power. There is no debasement 
of nature, but rather an exaltation of soul, in 
this typification of the laborer. There is felt a 
sense of prophesy in the interpretation, because 
its splendid realism is steadied by the impress 
of purpose and character and tempered by a fine 
ideality. 

Other figures in this remarkable collection of 
nearly 100 statues are more realistic than "The 
Dock Hand." But throughout the whole exhi- 
bition is an artist's interpretation of some of the 
big significances of modern life. 
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